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the ground; moderately long grass has a fair braking
effect; a slight upward slope is the best if it can be
found. That is why the best sort of aerodrome is one
that is slightly convex, and allows you to land up hill
towards the centre from all directions. Ramleh aero-
drome is like this with one half missing.

When the pilot leaves Ramleh all he has got to do
is to follow the coast-line. The railway that was made
during the British advance into Palestine during the
War, runs fairly near the coast and can be followed in
low clouds and rain. After flying down the coast of
Palestine for about 60 miles, over alternating sand
dunes and palm or orange groves, the dark green of
which shows up in striking contrast, the pilot will
sight the railway junction at Rafa. To his right is
the open sea, bordered by its line of midget breakers,
and here and there in the distance a coloured sail will
show up in the distance and enhance the rich blueness
of the Mediterranean. To the left are the brown and
purple and green fields, looking somewhat of the quality
of pastel, rising up step by step to the slate-coloured
skyline of the Judaean Hills. Beyond Rafa the character
of the country changes. The coast-line still continues
its graceful swerve to the west; the sea, the breakers
and the foreshore move past with hardly a variation,
but the land dries up into an endless maze of dunes,
pale yellow and arid in the shimmering light, stretching
away into the twisted hills and wadis of Sinai.

Rafa marks the borders of Palestine and Egypt.
Not far into Egypt is the Wadi el Arish, with a little
town beside the wadi, the red roofs of which make a
pleasing spot of colour in the universal yellow of the
sand. A few miles up the wadi is a good landing ground